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ment The meager outcome of their labor was the statute of the municipal government of the city of St. Petersburg (February 13, 1846). According to Kizevetter, this complex and characteristic enactment "was in certain respects a step backwards in comparison with the municipal act of 1785. . . . The system of autonomous municipal institutions it erected proved in practice nothing but a fiction" and merely emphasized "the triumph of bureaucratic tutelage, that cornerstone of the policy of this reign. . . . The municipal reform of 1846 was a purely paper reform."
Codification was the only field of government to which the regime of Nicholas made a constructive and lasting contribution. For almost two centuries innumerable commissions had wrestled with the task of revising and amending the Code (Ulozhenie) of 1649 but had failed to make any progress. In 1826 the commission on legislation established by Alexander I was reorganized as Section II of His Majesty's Own Chancery, and under the able guidance of Speransky its work was brought to fruition in 1833 with the publication of (1) the Cora-plete Collection of Laws of the Russian Empire,, which contained 35,993 enactments, from those embodied in the Code of 1649 to those issued previous to January 1, 1830 (fifty-one volumes), and (2) The Code (Svod) of Laws of the Russian Empire, a systematic collection, in fifteen volumes, of laws still in operation. Provisions were also made for the periodical amendment and revision of these collections, which are of inestimable value to courts, administrators, and historians even though the methods of the codifiers were not always above criticism. The Complete Collection, for instance, did not reproduce the enactments (to mention only a few) bearing on the constitutional limitations imposed on Empress Anne on her accession, or on the new order of succession to the throne established by her in October, 1740, as well as the manifesto issued by Catherine II after the murder of Peter III.8 The Code, although modeled on the Corpus Juris of Justinian, suffered from lack of consistency and integration, omissions, and inclusion of documents other than legislative enactments. Speransky's original plan provided for the preparation of an entirely new Code, that is, a systematic collection of laws in force, with necessary revisions and amendments, but this pioposal was vetoed by Nicholas on the ground that it was too theoretical and abstract. Nevertheless partial revisions of the Code along the linbs advocated by Speransky were authorized, and